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less lofty. I like to let tlie thoughts go free, and indulge excursions. And
when thinking is to be done, one must, of course, be alone. No man knows
Jiimself who does not thus sometimes keep his own company. At a subse-
quent period of life, I have found that my lonely journeys, when following
the court on its circuits, have afforded many an edifying day."

!No man, who ever rose to great eminence in the profession
of the law, has entered it through an experience more danger-
ous to an elevated and generous view of the objects which a
young lawyer should set before him. If a hard and pinching
necessity could ever excuse the growth of a sordid desire for
gain, and the pursuit of it by ignoble means, they wonld have
been excused in him.

Eor nearly two years Mr. "Webster studied the law in a
country village, where the lowest and speediest of its modes of
gaining money must have been the chief aspect in which it
appeared to him as a calling.

But his nature was one that could not be satisfied with the
acquisition of any profession, merely because it offered the
speediest prospects of gain. Poor as he was, and plainly as he
must have seen that the sharp weapons of the law, in his
hands, might be turned rapidly to account, he did not keep
himself from those elegant studies which bring in their im-
mediate riches to the mind alone. He turned from the statute
of limitations and the writs of a country office, to the Latin
classics, to history, to poetry, to whatever would keep him from
losing the love of letters, which he had so eagerly and so fully
cultivated from his boyhood. Instead of being attracted, he
was repelled by the facilities which the lower departments
of legal practice appeared to afford for making money; for
he saw -that they were chiefly concerned with those whom he
described as " the very refuse and remnant of mankind." He
complains, too, that " law-reading has no tendency to add the
embellishments of literature to a student's acquisitions. Our
books," he adds, " are written in a hard, didactic style, inter-
spersed on every page with the mangled pieces of murdered
Latin, and as perfectly barren of all elegance as a girl's cheek
is of beard.1 The morality of the profession is, too, a mate

1 There was nothing for the student on this side of the Atlantic, of whom
then but what had come to us fromEng- he would not have made this criticism,
land. He lived to see other writers arise HaTe we paid back the debt ?